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A. 

ACRE, besieged by Buonaparte, 40—state of the town, 40, 41—the 
French repelled by Djezzar Pacha, 42—and compelled to abandon 
the siege, 45. 

Adams (John), one of the mutineers of the Bounty, anecdotes of, 379— 
382. 

folic digamma, account of, 348—its force and sound considered, 349 
—356. 

Africa, Mr. Park's first arrival in, 125—sketch of his discoveries and 
sufferings, 126—melancholy result of his second expedition, 129, 130 
—sketch of his progress, 136—139—his death, 131—questions re- 
lative to the course of the Niger considered, 140, et seqg.—dreary state 
of the western coast of Southern Africa, 334—observations on the 
efforts of missionaries to civilize the southern Africans, 334, 335.— 
See Campbell, Park. ; 

Albany (Countess of), anecdotes of, 196, 197. 

Alexandria taken by the French under Buonaparte, 6— their reflections, 
while there, 7, 8. 

Allies, noble declaration of, against Buonaparte, 492—their measures 
against him, 495. 

Ant-hills, immense, in Southern Africa, 315. 

Arabian Tales, observations on, 398, 399. 

Assye, battle of, 224—226. 


B. 

Badajos, stormed and carried by Lord Wellington, 264. 

Battle of the Pyramids, 13, 14—of Esdron, 43—of Assye, 221—223 
—Rolissa, 237—Vimeiro, 238—242—Talavera, 254, 255—Fuentes 
d’Onoro, 263—Salamanca, 265, 266—Vittoria, 269, 270—449, 450 
—Jena, 434—of the Pyrenees, 456—of Thoulouse, 474, 475—of 
Ligny, 501, 502—of Waterloo, 508—516. 

Beresford, Marshal, defeats the French at Mont Blanc, 473—enters 

. Bourdeaux, 475. 

Beroalde, Francis, account of, as a romance writer, 400. 

Bethelsdorp, accouut of, 313. 

Blucher (Prince), anecdotes of, 440, 441—amount of troops under his 
command, 497—attacked by Napoleon, 499—the Prussians defeated 
at the battle of Ligny, 501, 502—his successful pursuit of the French 
after the battle of Waterloo, 517—519. 

Booshuanas, character of, 322, 323—their private life and manners, 323, 
324, ' 
Bounty, mutineers of, account of, and of their descendants, 379—382. 

Bourdeauz, 
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Bourdeaux, Louis XVIII. proclaimed at, 471. 

Bull (Bishop), anecdote of his diffidence, 188—znote. 

Buonaparte, expedition of, to Egypt, 1—probable motives of it, 2—9— 
departure of the armament, 3—capture of Malta, ib.—arrives on 
the coast of pt, 4—his speech to his soldiers on landing, 5—Alex- 
andria taken, extract from his curious Arabic proclamation, 6, 7 
—reflections of the French, while in Alexandria, 7, 8—sufferings of 
the French in the desert, 10—12—the Mamelukes attacked at Rah- 
manieh, 11—and defeated at the battle of the Pyramids, 13, 14— 
address of Buonaparte to the inhabitants of Cairo, 15—his measures 
for organizing the country, #.—frustrated in his hope of plundering 
the caravan of Mecca, 15, 16, and note—baffled by the Mamelukes, 
17—asperses the character of Brueys, ib.—reflections of his army on 
the battle of Aboukir, 18—abandoned debaucheries of the French 
army, 19—Napoleon receives a deputation of Egyptian priests, in the 
Pyramids, 20—insurrection at Cairo, 21—impudent.address of Napo- 
leon, 22—Upper Egypt conquered by General Desaix, 23, 24,—its 
ancient remains, inspected by the French, 25—their cruelty to the 
inhabitants, 26—desperate resistance of the Mamelukes, 27, 28— 
Murad Bey, left in possession of great part of Upper Egypt, 29— 
Buonaparte marches into Syria, 30, 31—the plague in his army, 31, 
32—Jaffa invested and carried by storm, 33—cruelties of the French 
army, 34—the garrison put to death in cold blood by order of Buona- 
parte, 35—38, 39—he proceeds to Acre, 40—state of that town, 40, 
41—the French repelled by Djezzar Pacha, 42—his character, #b.— 
anecdotes of Murat, ib. 44--the French victorious at the battle of 
Esdron, 43—losses of Napoleon before Acre, 45—wretched state of 
his wounded soldiers, ib.—ravages of the plague in his army, 46— 
Buonaparte completely repelled from Acre, 46, 47—the fact of his 
heving poisoned his wounded soldiers, asserted, 50—cruelty of the 
French to their comrades, ib.— Palestine ravaged by Napoleon, 51— 
his hypocritical proclamations, on his return to Cairo, 52, 53—de- 
feats the Turks at the battle of Aboukir, 53—and skulks back to 
Europe, 54—remarks on his conduct in Egypt, 54, 55—his encou- 
ragement of Jiterature, the result of vanity, not real love of it or of 
the fine arts, 56—review of his conduct towards Spain, 228—234~—~ 
his forces expelled from Spain, 27 1—proofs of his want of judgment 
in the campaigns of 1813, 437—439—his farewell address to his old 
guard, 482—address to the army on his landing, %.—characters of 
his marshals and other adherents considered, 482—484—remarks on 
the character and conduct of, 489, 490—Buonaparte proscribed by 
the Allied Powers, 492—state of parties at his return, 493—prepa- 
rations made by him to meet the allies, 494—amount of his troops, 
and of the forces opposed to him, 496, 497 —his address to his troops, 
497, 498—atiacks the Prussians, 498—and Lord Wellington, 499— 
position of his army previously to the battle of Ligny, 500, 501— 
repels the Prussians at that battle, 501, 502—battle of Quatre Bras, 
502—of Hougoumont, 508—of Waterloo, 508—517—Buonaparte 
completely defeated; 518, and put to flight, ib.—his — 
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library taken, 519—amount of the French loss, 521—returns to Paris, 
524—and is.compelled to abdicate a second time, 525. 
Buonaparte, (Lucien) character and conduct of, considered, 489, 490. 
Burgos, besieged by Lord Wellington, 267—the siege raised, 268. 
Bushmans, manners and customs of, 317. 


¢. 

Cairo surrenders to Buonaparte, 15—insurrection there against the 
French, 21—impudent address of Buonaparte on this occasion, 22— 
he returns to Cairo, from his expedition to Syria, 52, 53. 

Cambaceres, conduct of, 489. 

Campbell (John), missionary travels of, 309—obligations of the world to 
missionaries, 2, 310—arrival of Mr. Campbell ,ia Africa, 310—his 
want of qualifications as a traveller, 3] 1—his departure from the cape, 
is.—delightful situation of George-town, 312 —Hottentot character 
vindicated, 313—account of Bethelsdorp and of Dr. Vanderkemp, id. 
314—neat establishment of Captain Andrews, 314—enormous ant- 
hills, 315—specimens of Hottentot preaching, ib. 316—enormous 
lions of South Africa, 316, 317—habits of the Bushmans, 317—arri- 
val at the great river, 318—curious mode of fording it, by wooden 
horses, 318—visit to the shining mountains, 320—arrival at Leetakoo, 
321—anecdote of Mateebe, its sovereign, 321, 322—character of the 
Booshuanas, 322, 323—their private life and manners, 323, 324— 
style of living, 324—account of the murder of Dr. Cowan, 325—327 
—progress of Mr. Campbell, 328—population of Griqua-town, 329 
—of Hardcastle village, 331—description of an extensive desert of 
sand, 7.—of Pella, a missionary station, 332, 333—anecdote of 
Vaillant, the African traveller, 333—dreary state of the western 
coast of Southern Africa, 334—observations on the efforts of mis- 
sionaries to civilize the Southern Africans, 334, 335. 

Cannibalism, vague accounts of, exposed, 367—the inhabitants of the 
Marquesas, not cannibals, 365, 366. 

Carel (Auguste), Précis Historique de la Guerre de l’ Espagne, 448—his 
falsehoods exposed, 458, 459—475 note. 

Carnot, conduct of, considered, 491. 

Caulincourt, character of, 488. 

Charles Edward, the pretender, anecdotes of, 196. 

Chatham (Lord), anecdote of, 207, 208. 

Chilians, manners of, 357, 358. 

Chinese, moral and literary character of, 58, 59 —63—their arithmetic, 
60,61—music, 62—number of their letters or written characters, 64 
—examples of them, with remarks, 65—75—translations from the 
Chinese, 408—erroneous statements relative to the Chinese literature 
exposed, 409—account of a rebellion in China, 410—curious procla- 
mations of the emperor, 411—413—opposition of the Chinese to the 
Christians, 412, 413—singular reproof of an officer by the emperor, 
414—a reflection of the emperor on the state of things, 415—analysis 
of the Chinese Tale of the ‘ Three Dedicated Rooms,’ 416—418. 

Christian (Fletcher), one of the mutineers of the Bounty, anecdotes of, 
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Christians persecuted in China, 412, 413. 

Church of England, singular fate of, 113—the general principles of her 
reformation stated and vindicated, 117—119. 

Cintra, convention of, 476 

Ciudad Rodrigo, stormed and carried by Lord Wellington, 264, 

Clausel (Count), character of, 488. 

Congo, or Zayr River, course of, 141—143—its uncommon rapidity, 
143—survey of, by Mr. Maxwell, 143, 144—examination of objec- 
tions against its identity with the Niger, 145—150—argument in 
favour of the identity of these rivers, 151. 

Covering (New) for the Velvet Cushion, 113—principles on which it. is 
written, 2b, 114—outline of the work, 114, 115—observations on the 
manner in which it is written, 115, 116—general statement of the 
principles of the reformation, 117—119. 

Cowan (Dr.), account of the murder of, 325—327. 

Cranioscopy. See Spurzheim. 

D 


_Daillé’s eulogy of the Church of England, 119, note. 

Davoust (Marshal), instances of his atrocity, 485—487. 

De Guignes (M.), Dictionnaire Chinois, 56—circumstances under which 
it was executed, 57—his erroneous estimate of the moral and literary 
character of the Chinese, refuted, 58, 59—remarks on the exaggerated 
accounts of the early missionaries, 59, 60—the arithmetic of the 
Chinese, 60, 61—their music, 62—their character, 63—number of 
keys or written characters, 64—examples of them, 65—69—remarks 
ae 70—74—obstacles to the dissemination of Chinese literature, 
75,76. _ 

Desaiz (General), Upper Egypt conquered by, 23, 24. 

Dhoondjah, an East Indian free-booter, destroyed by Colonel Wellesley, 
218. 

Digamma (Holic), account of, 348—its force and power considered, 349, 
350 


Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, character of, 42—repels the French, ib.—and 
compels them to retire, 47. 

Dunlop (John), History of Fiction, 384—defects of his plan considered, 
1b.—original seat of fiction, 385—account of the Milesian tales, 385 
—the origin of romantic fiction, 387—observations on the Arabian 
Tales, 388, 389—romantic fiction of classical origin, 390, 391—man- 
ners of feudal times, 393—corrections of Mr. Dunlop’s account of the 
romance of Merlin, 394—Gerard of Nevers’ Life of Vergilius, noticed, 
395—the tale of Horn-child, of northern origin, 396—duty on mon- 
keys imposed by St. Louis, 397—character of the ‘ Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles,’ «.—of the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, 398— 
state of French romance, during the reign of Francis I. 398, 399— 
character of Rabelais, 399—of the romance of Francis Beroalde, 400 
—singular coincidence of plot between a French and Siamese tale, 
400, 401—Italian romances, 402—Spanish novels why more pure 
than those of the Italians, 403—Gil Blas, whether of Spanish origin, 
404—probable truth of the story of Dr. Faustus, 405—character of 

German 
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German novels, 406—observations on the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
407. 
E. 


Egypt, expedition of Buonaparte to, 1—arrival of the French army 
there, 5—Alexandria taken, 6—8—sufferings of the French in the 
desert, 10—12—the Mamelukes attacked at Rahmanieh, 11—and 
defeated at the battle of the Pyramids, 13, 14—Buonaparte’s address 
to the inhabitants of Cairo, 15—his measures for organizing the 
country, ib.—baffled by the Mamelukes, 17—insurrection at Cairo, 
against the French, 21—impudent address of Buonaparte to the 
Egyptians, 22—Upper Egypt conquered by General Desaix, 23—25 
—cruelty of the French to its inhabitants, 26—desperate resistance 
of the Mamelukes, 27—great part of Upper Egypt abandoned to 
Murad Bey, 29—Napvleon returns to Cairo from his expedition into 
Syria, 52—his hypocritical proclamations to the people, 52, 53— 
defeats the Turks at the battle of Aboukir, 53—secretly flees to 
Europe, 54—remarks on his conduct, 54—59. 

Filiot (George), Life of the Duke of Wellington, 215. See Wellington. 

Elton (C. A.), Translations from the Classics, 151—plan and execution 
of his work, 152—extract from his version of an ode from Pindar, 
153, 154—remarks on his Version of Virgil and Horace, 155—ex- 
tract from Statius, 156—from Nonnus, ‘157, 158—remarks on his 
criticisms, 158. 

England, false accounts of, exposed, 443—the opposition, 444—im- 
mense consumption of women, accounted for, 445—why the English 
clergy read their sermons, 446—portrait of English female dress, «. 
—shoplifting and intoxication prevalent among fashionable women, 
447. 

F. 


Fathers of the christian church, testimony of, worthy of credit, 183— 
their writings, the best source of information concerning the doctrines 
&c. of the church, 184—186—vindication of their writings from the 
charge of being spurious or interpolated, 187, 188. 

Faustus (Dr.), story of, how far true, 405. 

Fernando de Noronha, base conduct of Captain Porter at, 354. 

Fiction, original seat of, 385—history of, see Dunlop. 

Folger (Capt.) discovers the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
376—his account of them, ib. 

Fouché, atrocious conduct of, 490. 

Fox (Mr.), Character of, 206. 

Frederic William I and LI, (of Prussia) character of their reigns, 419— 
421. 

Frederick Wilham IIT, conduct of, at the commencement of his reign, 
421—preparations for war with France, 423—recal of Lucchesini 
from Paris, 425—heroic conduct of his queen, 432—anecdotes of 
her last illness, %. 433—incompetency of the Duke of Brunswick, and 
defeat of his forces at the battle of Jena, 434—humiliating terms im- 
posed on the king by Buonaparte, 435. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, battle of, 263. 

Call. 
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G. 

Gall. See Spurzheim. 

Gallapagos yp rene immense tortoises found on, 359—curious conjec- 
tures of Captain Porter relative to them, 360, 361. 

Gentz (M.).on the fail of Prussia, 418—causes of the present glory of 
Prussia, 419, 420—his interview with M. Lombard, 425—427—con- 
versation with the Queen of Prussia, 429—431—and with Lucche- 
sini, 433. 

George Town, in Southern Africa, delightful situation of, 312. 

Great River, in Southern Africa, curious mode of fording, 318. 

Greece, probably peopled by Phenician and Egyptian colonists, 350— 
proofs that the Greek letters are of the same origin, 351. 

Griqua Town, population of, 329. 

Grouchy (Marshal), character of, 488. 

Guignes. See De Guignes. 

Gulum Kaudir, his barbarous treatment of Shah Aalum, 219. 


H. 
Hamburghers, sufferings of, from the atrocious Davoust, 484, 485. 
amm, miseries inflicted on the inhabitants of, 485, 486. 
Hardcastle Village, in Southern Africa, population of, 331. 
Holkar, measures of, against the English, 220—General Wellesley dis- 
patched against him, 221. 
Hooker, remark of, on the literal interpretation of Scripture, 187. 
Hottentots, character of, vindicated, 313—specimens of Hottentot 
preaching, 315, 316. 
Hyder Ally, anecdote of, 223. 


I 


Tsaaco, Mr. Park’s guide, extraordinary adventure of, 135. 


J. 

Jaffa invested by Napoleon, and carried by storm, 33—cruelties of the 
French army, 34—the garrison butchered in cold blood by order of 
Napoleon, 35—39. 

Jena, (battle of,) 434. 

Jvhanna, island, desolate state of, 336. 

Jourdan, Marshal, defeated at the battle of Vittoria, 269, 270. 

Junius’s Letters, conjectures on the author of, 207. 

K. 

Kia-King (Emperor of China), curious proclamation, of, 411—413—his 
reproof ‘of an officer,, 414—his reflections on the rebellion against 
him, 415. 


Leetakoo, city of, described, 321—anecdote of its sovereign, 321, 322. 
Ligny, battle of, 501, 502. 
Lions of southern Africa, account of, 316, 317. 
Lists (Quarterly) of New Publications, 256; 527. 
; (Lord), character of, 205, 206. 
Louis XVIII, proclaimed at Bourdeaux, 471—state of parties in France 
on 
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on his accession, 479, 480, 481—and on the return of Napoleon, 
493. 
M 


Madagassies of Madagascar, predatory excursions of, for slaves, 336. 

Malta, surrendered to Buonaparte, 3. 

Marquesas Islands, arrival of Capt. Porter and his crew at, 363—their 
abandoned conduct there, 364—their cruelty to the Happas, a Mar- 
quesa tribe, 365—the Marquesas islanders, not cannibals, 365, 366— 
369—detestable conduct of Capt. Porter and his men to the Typees, 
another tribe, 369—371. 

Marmont, Marshal, defeated at the battle of Salamanca, 265, 266. 

Marsh (Herbert), Hore Pelasgice, 340—observations on the difficulty 
of ascertaining the undiscovered origin of nations long since extinct, 
340, 341—design of the work, 341, 342—examination of his hypo- 
thesis relative to the Pelasgi, $42—345—observation on the succes- 
sive changes in their language, 346, 547—account of the Holic 
digamma, 348—considerations on the force of this word, 349, 350— 
the professor’s dogmatic style considered, 350, 351. : 

Marshals of France, characters and conduct of, considered, 482—484 
—487. 

Mason (Wm.), Statistical Account of Ireland, 76—plan of his work, 77, 
78—remarks thereon, 79—82. : 

Massena baffled and defeated by Lord Wellington, 259, 260—anecdotes. 
of his cruelty, 261, 262—defeated at Fuentes d’Onoro, 263. 

Marwell’s (Mr.) survey of the river Congo or Zayr, notice of, 143, 144. 

Merlin, romance of, remarks on, 394. 

Milesian Tales, account of, 385. 

Miollis, Marshul, brutal conduct of, 483. 

Miot (J.), Mémoires de U' Expédition en Egypte et Syrie,1. See Egypte. 

Missionaries, obligations of the world to, 309. 

Monkeys, equitable duty imposed on, by St. Louis, 397. 

Murat (General), anecdotes of, 42—44. 

Mutineers of the Bounty, adventures of, 374, 375—established them- 
selves at Pitcairn’s Island, 376—account of their discovery, 376, 377 
—and of Thursday October Christian, son of the mutineer Christian, 
378, 379—of John Adams, one of the mutineers, 379—religious be- 
haviour of their descendants, 380—description of Pitcairn Village, 
ibid. 381—anecdotes of Fletcher Christian, 382—description of Pit- 
cairn’s Island, 383. N 


Nervous System, support derived from, to Dr. Gall’s System, considered, 
172—178. 

Ney (Marshal), cruelties committed by, in Galicia, 483. 

Niger (river), Mr. Park's first arrival at, 126—his second arrival on its 
banks, 137—question among geographers relative to its course, 140 
—examination of objections against the identity of the Niger and 
Zayr rivers, 145—150—argument in favour of their identity, 151. 

Nonnus, extract from his Dionysiaca, translated, 157, 158. 

North (Lord), character of 202, 203—anecdote of, 211, 212. 

Novels, 
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Novels, Spanish, why more chaste than those of Italy, 403—origin of 
Gil Blas, 404—character of the German novels, 406. 


P, 

Palestine ravaged by Napoleon, 51. 

Pampluna, situation of, 451—surrenders to the British army, 463. 

Park (Mungo), Journal of a Mission to the interior of Africa, 120—re- 
flections on the fate of Mr. Park’s papers, ibid. 121—vindication of his 
character from the charge of advocating the slave trade, 121—124— 
circumstances of his early life, 125—his first arrival in Africa, ibid.— 
sketch of his discoveries and suffering, 126—returns to England, 127 
—departs again for Africa, on an expedition to discover the source of 
the Niger, 128—melancholy result of the expedition, 129, 130—cir- 
cumstances attending Mr. Park’s death, 131—sketches of his second 
journey, 132, 133—heavy tornado, 133—successive illness of his 
comrades, 134—extraordinary adventure of Isaaco, his guide, 135— 
progress of the expedition, 136—second arrival of Mr. Park on the 
banks of the Niger, 137 — description of the town of Sansanding, 138, 
139—death of Mr. Anderson, une of the party, 139—questions 
among geographers, relative to the course of the Niger, 140—ac- 
count of the course of the river Congo or Zayr, 141—143—its un- 
common rapidity, 143—notice of Mr. Maxwell's survey of its course, 
ibid. 144—examination of objections against the identity of the Niger 
and the Zayr rivers, 145—150—argument in favour of their identity, 
151. 

Patriotism, interesting anecdotes of, 436—note. ° 

Pau, captured by the English, under Lord Wellington, 470. 

Pelasgi, origin of, according to Professor Marsh, 341, 342—examina- 
tion of his hypothesis, 342—345—Observations on the successive 
changes in their language, 346, 347. 

Pella, a missionary station in southern Africa, described, 332, 333. 

Pillage, systematic, of the French armies, 458, 459. 

Pillet (M.)—L’ Angleterre, vue @ Londres, 5c. 442—qualifications of the 
author, 443 —his falsehoods exposed, tbid.—his account of the opposi- 
tion, 444—immense consumption of women accounted for, 445— 
why the English clergy read their sermons, 446—portrait of English 
female dress, ibid.—shoplifting and drunkenness prevalent among 
English women of rank, 447—other calumnies against English wo- 
men, 447—concluding reflections on the deliberate falsehoods of this 
author, 448. 

Pitcairn’s Island, description of, 383—landing of the mutineers of the 
Bounty there, 376, 377—description of Pitcairn Village, 380, 381. 
Pitt (Mr.), account of his first appearance in the House of Commons, 

206. 

Porter (Captain), Journal of a Cruize in the Pacific Ocean, 352—remarks 
on the vulgarity of his style, ed.—touches at Porta Praya, 353— 
captures the Nocton packet, tbid.—his base conduct at the isle of 
Fernando de Noronha, 354—infamous address of, to his crew, 355— 
his reception at Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, 356—manners 
of the Chilians, 357—multifarious functions of his chaplain, 3583— 
account of the tortoises found on the Gallapagos islands, 359—his 

curious 
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curious conjectures relative to them, 360, 361—his falsehoods de- 
tected, 362, 363—his arrival at the Marquesas Island, 363—aban- 
doned conduct of Porter and his crew, 364—his barbarous treat- 
ment of the Happahs, 365—the Marquesas Islanders proved not to 
be cannibals, 365, 366—368—detestable cruelties of Captain Porter 
and his crew, 369, 370, 371—his falsehoods exposed, 372, 373. 

Portugal (Queen of), described, 195. 

Portugal, state of, at the arrival of Lord Wellington, 235—the French 
defeated at the battles of Rolissa, 237—and Vimeiro, 238—242— 
the Convention cf Cintra, 243—brave resistance of the Portugueze 
against the French, 250—masterly campaign of Lord Wellington 
ay 251, 252—the French compelled to evacuate Portugal, 262, 
263. 

Portugueze slave trade, account of, 335—339. 

Prester John, notice of, and of his kingdom, 150—note. 

Pretender (the), anecdotes of, 196. 

Prussia, causes of the present glory of, 419, 4¢0—preparations for war 
with Buonaparte, 423—425—heroic conduct of the Queen of 
Prussia, 432—anecdotes of her last illness, ibid. 433—incompetency 
of the Duke of Brunswick, 428—434— defeat of the Prussians, at the 
battle of Jena, 434—humiliating terms imposed on the king by Na- 
poleon, 435—efforts of the Prussians in 1813, tid. 436—achieve- 
ments of Prince Blucher, 440, 441—~-the Prussians defeated at the 
battle of Ligny, 501, 502—their successful pursuit of the French 
after the battle of Waterloo, 517—519. 

Publications (New), Lists of, 276—527. 

Pyramids, battle of, 13, 14. 

Q. 


Quiloa, island, ancient and present state of, 337—declension of the 
slave trade there, 338. 

R. 

Rabelais, character of, 399. 

Radcliffe (Mrs.), character of her romances, 407. 

Ralegh, (Sir Walter), remark of, on writing history, 1. 

Reformation, general principles of stated, 117—119. 

Rice (Thomas), on the Irish Grand Jury Laws, 178—remarks on his 
quotations, 179, 180—his observations on the grand juryman’s oath, 
181, 182. 

Ruche-Jacquelein (Marquis de), noble conduct of, 467, 468. 

Rolissa, battle of, 237. 

Romantic Fiction, origin of, 387— 390, 391—state of French Romance, 


during the reign of Francis I. 398, 399-—romance of Beroalde, 400 
—lItalian romances, 402—romances of Mrs. Radcliffe considered, 


407. 

Routh (Dr.), Reliquia Sacra, 183—the testimony of the fathers valuable 
and worthy of credit, 183—and their writings, as well as those of 
their disciples, the best sources of information, concerning the con- 
stitution, &c. of the church, ibid. 184—186—vindication of their 
VOL, XIII. NO, XXVI. M M writings 
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writings from the charge of being spurious or interpolated, 187, 188— 
plan of Dr. Routh’s publication, 188, 189—critical remarks on some 
passages, 190—192. 5 


Sackville (Lord), probably the author of Junius’s Letters, 207. 

Saint Sebastian’s (town of), taken by storm, 457—lenity of the English, 
458, ~ 

Salamanca, battle of, 265, 266. 

Sansanding, town of, described, 138, 139. 

Sarasin (General), Histoire de la. Guerre de U' Espagne, 448—his stric- 
tures on Lord Wellington’s conduct at the battle of Vittoria, cousi- 
sidered, 449. 

Saxony (king of), reflections on his conduct, 441, 442. 

Scindiah, measures of, against the English, 220, 221—opposed by Ge- 
neral Wellesley, 221—his wise measures, 222, 223—Scindiah de- 
feated by him at the battle of Assye, 224—226. 

Scott (Walter), The Lord of the Isles, 287—popularity of his poetry, ac- 
counted for, ib.—defects in the present poem, 288—plan of the first 
canto, 289—292—of the second canto, with extracts, 292—295— 
the third canto, 296—300—beautiful description of barren scenery, 
297—of Allan’s watch, 299—of scenery in the northern Highlands, 
300—plan of the fourth canto, 300—307—remarks on the execution 
of the poem, 307—309. 

Scott (Lieut. General), Battle of Waterloo, 448. 

Selwyn (George), anecdote of, 212. 

Shah Aalum, barbarous treatment of, by Gulam Kaudir, 219. 

Sisters of Charity, benevolent conduct of at Pau, 470. 

Slave trade, state of in southern Africa, 335—337—hints for its total 
abolition, 338, 339. 

Soult, Marshal, defeated at the battle of Salamanca, 265, 266—his 
character, 451—address to the French troops, after the battle of 
Vittoria, 452—attacks the British army at Roncesvalles, 454—is de- 
feated at the battles of the Pyrenees, 456—compelled to retire upon 
Bayonne, 465—proclamation to his soldiers, 472—defeated at the 
battle of Thoulouse, 474—acknowledyes the provisional govern- 
ment, 476. 

Southey (Robert), Roderick the last of the Goths, 83—observations on the 

- machinery of his different poems, 1b, 84—86 —traditions relative to 
Roderick, 87, 88—fable of the poem with extracts and remarks, 
88—110—remarks on the characters of the poem, 110—its manners, 
111—and versification, 112. 

Spain, state of, previously to Lord Wellington's going thither, 228— 
234—he embarks for that country, 235—proceedings of the Spanish 
armies during his absence in Portugal, 244—246—situation and 
death of Sir John Moore, 247—250—the French defeated at the 
battle of Talavera, 254, 255—their wanton devastations in Spain, 255 
—they are defeated at the battle of Salamanca, 265, 266—Burgos 
besieged, and the siege raised, 267, 268—the French defeated at the 
battle of Vittoria, 269, 270—Spain evacuated by them, 271. 

Spurzheim 
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Spurzheim and Gall (Drs.) Physiognomical System, 159—qualifications of 
the author Dr. Spurzheim, 160—outline of his system, 161—the 
brain a fibrous substance, 161—classification of the functions of man, 
162—sources of the moral and intellectual faculties, 162, 163—the 
functions of the mind dependent on organization, 164, 165—and 
have cerebral organs, 166—argument from somnambulism, 167— 
classification of the faculties of the mind, 169—171—remarks on 
the support which Dr. Gall’s theory is said to derive from the physio- 
logy of the nervous system, 172—178. 

Staines (Sir Thomas) discovers the Jescendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, 377—his account of them, 378—382. 

Statius, extract from, translated, 156. 

Suchet, (Marshal), atrocious wns. of, 483, 484. 


Talavera, battle of, 254, 255. 

Testimony of the Christian fathers, valuable and worthy of credit, 183. 
Thoulouse, battle of, 474, 475. 

Tippoo Saib, inveterate enmity of, against the English, 217. 

Tortvises, account of, found on the Gallapagos islands, 359, 360, 


Vaillant, the African traveller, anecdote of, 333. 
Valparaiso, account of, 356, 357. 

Vanderkemp, (Dr.) account of, 313,314. - 
Vimeiro, battle of, 238—242. 

Vittoria, battle of, 269, 270—449, wr 


Waterloo, pamphlets on, reviewed, 506, 507—positions of the allied 
armies, 507—xattack upon Hougoumont, 508—death of Sir Thomas 
Picton, ib.—and of Sir William Ponsonby, 509—gallant achieve- 
ments of the British and allied troops, 510, 511—attack on Mont St. 
Jean, 512—total rout of the French, 516—state of the field of bat- 
tle, 521—sentiments and feelings of Europe concerning it, 522, 523 
—honours and rewards bestowed on the British army, 523. 

Wellington (Duke of), life of, 215—ancestors of his grace, 216—his 
early military career, ib.—distinguishes himself in India, against 
Tippoo Saib, 217—destroys the freebooter Dhoondiah Waugh, 218 
—cruel treatment of Shah Aalum by Gulam Kaudir, 219—measures 
of the Mahratta chieftains, Scindiah and Holkar, 220, 221—Gene- 
ral Wellesley dispatched against them, 221—his wise measures, 222, 
223—reply of Hyder Ally, 223—General Wellesley defeats Scin- 
dia at the battle of Assye, 224—226—honours conferred upon him, 
227—Sir A. Wellesley returns to Europe, ib.—employed in the ex- 
pedition against Copenhagen, 1b.—state of affairs in Spain previously 
to his going thither, 228—-234—he embarks for Spain, 235—pro- 
ceeds to Portugal, ib, 236—defeats the French at the battle of Ro- 
lissa, 237—and at the battle of Vimeiro, 238—242—Convention of 
Cintra, 243—Sir A. Wellesley returns to England—243—state of 
affairs in Spain during his absence, 244—246—situation of Sir John 
Moore, 247—249—his death, 250—brave resistance of the Portu- 

gueze, 
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gueze, 250—Sir A. Wellesley returns to Portugal, 251-—his master! 
campaign, b.—difficulties of his situation, 253—defeats the Frenc 
at the battle of Talavera, 254, 255—wanton devastations of the 
French, 256—increasing difficulties of his situation, 256, 257—forms 
the lines of Torres Vedras, 258—bafiles Massena, 259—waste and 
insubordination of the French army, 260—cruelty of Massena, 261, 
262—the French evacuate Portugal, 262, 263—Massena defeated 
by Lord Wellington at Fuentes d’Onoro, 263—who storms and car- 
ries Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, 264—defeats the French at the 
battle of Sulamanca, 265, 266—impediments to his progress, 266, 
267—besieges Burgos, and is obliged to raise the siege, 267—and to 
retire before the French, ib. 268—defeats the French at the battle of 
Vittoria, 269, 270——449, 450—triumphant consequences of it, 
271—defeats the French at the battles of the Pyrenees, 456—inef- 
fectual opposition of the French, 459—French expelled from Spain, 
271—461—strict military discipline enforced by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 462—remarks on the military system at home, during the 
Spanish and Portugueze campaigns, 272—274—effects of the Duke 
of Wellington’s brilliant successes, 274, 275—compels the French 
to retire towards Bayonne, 465—opens a commercial intercourse be- 
tween French Navarre and England, 466—defeats Soult at the battle 
of Thoulouse, 474—the duke’s military career, from his entrance 
into Spain to the surrender of Thoulouse, 476, 477—distinguished 
honours conferred on the duke both abroad and at home, 478—ap- 
pointed ambassador extraordinary to the Court of France, 479— 
laced again at the head of the British army, on the return of Napo- 
eon to France, 492—difficulties of his situation, 493—number of 
men under his command, 497—-situation of his army previous to the 
battle of Waterloo, 499, 500—the British troops attacked at Quatre 
Bras, 502—empty boasts of the French, 505—defeats Napoleon at 
the battle of Waterloo, 508—517—total rout of the French army, 
518—520—advances upon Paris, 525—which capitulates to him, 
526—honours conferred on the duke by the British Legislature, 523. 

Wirtemberg (Duchess), false account of her death, 213, 214, 

Wrazell (Sir N. W.), Historical Memoirs of My own Time, 193—re- 
marks on his qualifications as an historian, w. 194—his description 
of the Queen of Portugal, 195—anecdotes of the Pretender and his 
consort, 196, 197—observations on his political stories, 199—-201— 
character of Lord North, 202, 203—and the late Lord Tiverpoolag 
204, 205—account of Mr. Pitt’s first appearance in the House o 
Commons, 206—conjectures on the probable author of Junius’s Let, 
ters, 207—humorous anecdote of the Earl of Chatham, 207, 208— 
inaccuracy of Sir N. Wraxall’s statements proved, 209—212—anec-- 
dote.of George Selwyn, 212—his account of the death of the Duchess 
of Wirtemberg, 213—its aire 214—concluding remarks, 215. p > 


Zayre, or Congo river, course of, 141—143—its uncommon rapidity 
143, 144—examination of objections against its identity with the Ni- 
_ger, 145—150—argument in favour of the identity of these rivers, 151 Ss 

London; Priuted by C, Roworth, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 
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